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American Immigration Policy 


Congress faces the necessity of enacting an immigra- 
tion law during the present session because the present 
quota law by statute limitation automatically expires 
June 30, 1924. This necessity creates a problem of 
public policy of first magnitude with the possibility 
of serious international complications. There is con- 
siderable dissatisfaction from the point of view of ad- 
ministration with the present law which permits 20 
per cent of the immigration for any one country to 
be admitted in one month. This provision has resulted 
this fiscal year in 80 per cent of our immigration passing 
through our ports of entry in five months. There are 
sections of the law which have been considered unjust 
and inhumane because the family was not considered 
as a unit; that is to say, husbands, wives and children 

ve been separated by the deportation of excluded 
ndividuals. 

Conflicting interests have affected and still seek to 
affect our immigration policy. Certain industries want 
some form of the “open door” for the sake of cheap 
labor. Labor and its leaders want restriction for the 
sake of preserving wage levels. Racial groups want 
racial preferences. The Ku Klux Klan wants the 
“closed door” in the interest of what it calls 100% 
Americanism. 


THE JOHNSON BILL 


The Johnson Bill (H. R. 6540) has given rise to a 
great deal of publicity and discussion. It was intro- 


duced into Congress by Representative Albert Johnson, . 


Chairman of the House Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. This bill provides for a note- 
worthy change in immigration procedure. Every im- 
migrant entering the United States would be required 
to have an immigration certificate issued by an Amer- 
ican consular ofheer. This certificate would be good 
for a limited period. An immigrant in possession of 
such a certificate would be admitted to the United 
States at any time during the period for which the 
immigration certificate was valid, provided of course 
that he was otherwise admissible under the general 
immigration law. 

The issuance of such a certificate abroad is designed 
in part for purposes of selection, and in part to pre- 
vent the hardships which the present law has given 
tise to in the rejection of many immigrants upon their 
arrival in this country because the monthly or yearly 
quota of their country was exhausted. 


An important feature of the Johnson bill is its clas- 
sification of immigrants as non-quota immigrants, and 
quota immigrants. The term immigrant means any 
alien destined for the United States except (1) gov- 
ernment officials, their families and employes, (2) aliens 
visiting the United States as tourists or temporarily 
for business or pleasure, (3) aliens in transit, (4) 
aliens lawfully admitted, who later go in transit from 
one part of the United States to another, through for- 
eign contiguous territory, (5) bona fide alien seamen 
seeking to enter the United States temporarily and 
solely in pursuit of their calling. 

Non-quota immigrants are (1) relatives of citizens 
of United States, who are, respectively, husband, wife, 
child under 18 years, father or mother over 55 years, 
(2) resident aliens returning from temporary visit 
abroad, (3) aliens and their immediate families who 
have resided ten preceding years in Canada, Mexico, 
Cuba, Central or South America, (4) aliens who seek 
to enter the United States in order to continue their 
vocation of minister or professor, (5) skilled workers 
not obtainable in the United States and authorized by 
the Secretary of Labor, (6) bona fide students over 
18 years of age for admission to an accredited college 
or academy. A quota immigrant is defined as any im- 
migrant who is not a non-quota immigrant. 


THE PERCENTAGE BasIS 


The section of the Johnson bill which has caused the 
greatest concern is the percentage limitation. The 
present quota is based upon 3 per cent of the census 
of 1910. The proposed bill fixes a yearly minimum 
quota of 200 and in addition 2 per cent of the num- 
ber of foreign-born individuals of each nationality 
resident in the United States as determined by the 
census of 1890. 

It is obvious that the proposed quota affects both 
the magnitude and the source of immigration. The 
total of 169,083 immigrants admissible would be a 52 
per cent reduction below the 357,803, allowed to enter 
during the present fiscal year. The proposed quota 
would also restrict immigration from Southern and 
Eastern Europe and increase the proportion from 
Northwestern Europe, especially from Germany and 
the United Kingdom. As in the past, there would 
be practically no quota restrictions upon aliens who 
were citizens of Canada, Mexico, British West Indies, 
Central or South American countries, since aliens who 
have resided for ten years in these countries are ad- 
mitted as non-quota immigrants. 
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In its majority report the Committee states that its 
decision to limit admissions of quota immigrants to 
2 per cent, based on census figures of 1890, instead 
of 3 per cent based on the census of 1910, “was reached 
after long and careful consideration of every element 
of the entire immigration problem.” “An impelling 
reason for the change,” it explains, “is that it is desired 
to slow down the streams of the types of immigrants 
which are not easily assimilated.” 

Religious groups in America have become very much 
concerned over the various proposals pertaining to im- 
migration policy. The National Catholic Welfare 
Conference has been conducting a publicity campaign 
on the subject and has submitted a brief to the House 
Committee setting forth its views and recommenda- 
tions. The Jewish organizations are very actively op- 
posing certain sections of the Johnson bill. Several 
leaders among the Jews have already appeared before 
the House and Senate Committees. The press of 
February 25 announces the formal protest of twenty 
New York Congressmen against the Johnson bill on 
the ground that it is “inflexible, unscientific and un- 
just, and is, furthermore, an attempt to treat a human 
problem upon a cold, mathematical formula, since its 
basis is quantitative rather than qualitative.” 


Reticious Bopies Acr 


For several months, a number of representatives 
from Protestant bodies have been studying the sub- 
ject very carefully from the Christian and international 
point of view. Among these organizations are: World 
Alliance for Promoting Friendship Through the 


Churches, Federal Council of Churches, Home Mis- 
sions Council, Council of Women for Home Missions, 
Immigrant Publication Society, and several of the 
larger denominational bodies. A number: of group 
conferences have been held and there have been three 
special committees at work. The Legislative Commit- 
tee of this group conference made certain findings 
based on these three points: first, what is practical and 
expedient now; second, what is just to the 110,000,000 
people in America including the 15,000,000 foreign 
born; and third, what steps will foster international 
goodwill and friendship. 

_ On February 9 the group conference at a meeting 
in New York City adopted a resolution recommending 
the passage of the Johnson bill amended in the fol- 
lowing particulars: 

1. That the annual limitation or quota restriction 
be 3 per cent of the number of foreign-born of each 
nationality resident in the United States as of the 
census of 1910 provided for in the present quota law. 

2. That this quota requirement shall apply to all 
countries. (In the present law and in the proposed 
Johnson bill, the quota does not apply to the coun- 
tries of North and South America, a fact that has 
resulted in an increased immigration from Mexico, the 
West Indies, Latin America and Canada.) 

3. That quota or immigration certificates shall be 
required and given through State Department Con- 
sular Officers, minus objectionable features such as 
thumb print, declaration of intention to become citizens 
of U. S., etc. (The present law requires no such quota 
control but causes the racing of steamships into port 
on the first of the month for five months.) 

4. Number of immigration certificates each month 
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for each nationality to be equal to 10 per cent of 10 
calendar months of annual allotment. (The present 
law allows 20 per cent for any one month.) 

5. Fine of transportation companies to be increased 
to $500, for each deportation for excess quota. (This 
places an increased penalty on the steamship lines for 
violations, which at present is only $200.) 

6. Family to be considered as unit with better 
definitions as to nationality. 

7. Status of “student” specifically defined and pro- 
visions made for temporary admission, under parole 
and bond. 

The position of the Conference with reference to 
the census basis of quota determination is not that 
the 1910 census has been conclusively shown to be 
the best basis, but that we have no experience of a 
selective immigration policy on which to rest a choice 
between one census and another; that until we have 
made a fair trial of a truly selective measure it is wiser 
to leave the quota basis undisturbed. 


STATUTE AND TREATY 


The recommendations of the Conference cut squarely 
across the policy embodied in the Johnson bill with 
reference to Japanese and Chinese immigration. That 
measure would summarily put an end to the “Gentle- 
men’s Agreement” which has operated to practically 
exclude immigration from Japan by voluntary coopera- 
tion of the Japanese Government. Obviously this is 
preferable from the point of view of international 
goodwill to passing restrictive and discriminatory 
legislation. Japan has made known to our State De- 
partment her concern over the proposed measure and 
Mr. Hughes has emphatically protested against it as 
certain to be considered a gratuitous affront to the 
Japanese Government. (The legal and moral aspects 
of this question will be treated in an early number 
of the Service.) 

Quite aside, however, from the question of respect- 
ing treaties and diplomatic agreements, the study of 
the matter made by the conference referred to indicates 
that any permanent solution of the immigration prob- 
lem must depend upon the voluntary cooperation of 
foreign governments, and from this point of view any 
effort to substitute arbitrary legislation for diplomatic 
exchanges and agreements is necessarily disquieting. 


CONDITIONS AT ISLAND 


Perhaps the most serious aspect of the whole matter 
is the condition of Ellis Island which is being advertised 
throughout the world. The Commissioner General of 
Immigration has asked for an appropriation of slightly 
over two and a half million dollars for the current 
year. The fiscal facts as given by Commissioner 
Curran of New York will probably surprise most 
American citizens: “From a mere business point of 
view, Ellis Island has turned into the Federal Treas- 
ury, during the last fiscal year alone, nearly enough 
in clear profit to cover the appropriation requested. 
The Ellis Island receipts—for the great bulk of im- 
migration passes through the station—for head-tax, 
steamship fines and detention charges, totalled $3,028,- 
762 while the expenses of the island were but $1,200,- 
850, leaving a profit for that one year ending June 30, 
1923, of $1,827,912. It was never intended that this 
station should be run for the profit of the United 
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States Government, but that is what is being done 
now, at the expense of the proper upkeep of the island 
itself which, in the last analysis, means at the expense 
of the immigrants, and of our own American good 
name. For the world-wide criticism of Ellis Island 
means the lowering of the prestige of the American 
Government in its concern for the human beings who 
come here, and who, while at Ellis Island, are really 
the wards of this Government, and its responsibility.” 

The Commissioner explains in a few words what 
he wants to use the money for: “There is a lack of 
decent painting, tiling, wiring, and plumbing, as well 
as furniture, telephone facilities and the other inci- 
dents of decent up-keep. But more than that, the 
whole arrangement of the buildings is radically wrong 
for the present immigration. To begin with, we have 
no proper outdoor space for health and recreational 
purposes. There are two or three little front yards 
that do very well for the sparrows and starlings, but 
they cannot take care of human beings. The first 
thing that must be accomplished is the extension of 
the island by sea wall and fill, so that detained im- 
migrants may go out doors every day instead of not 
at all, as at present. If aliens, through no 
fault of their own, are to be detained here for days 
and nights pending disposition of their cases, they 
should have beds, sheets, and pillows. Is that too 


much to ask for women, children and babies—or even 
men? At present we have beds for only 350 people, 
and they are set aside for women in delicate health, 
or with small children. Every one else sleeps in the 
bunks. The proposed plans would re-arrange dormi- 


tory space in order that everybody, up to the popula- 
tion limit of the island—which is 1,500—may have a 


bed.” 
The Price of Bread 


An investigation of prices of bread, flour and wheat 
has been published in a pamphlet entitled The Bread 
Tribute by The People’s Legislative Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. This report by Basil M. Manly, Director, 
states that in the United States in 1913 “wheat on the 
farm sold for an average price of 79.4 cents per bushel, 
while flour at retail brought 3.3 cents per pound, and 
bread, 5.6 cents per pound, retail. In November, 
1923, the last month for which complete figures are 
available, wheat sold for 92.3 cents per bushel on the 
farm, while flour at retail brought 4.6 cents and bread 
8.7 per pound, retail. That is, in ten years since 1913 
wheat has advanced in price 16 per cent, flour 39 per 
cent, and bread 55 per cent. The price of flour has, 
therefore, increased more than twice as much as wheat, 
and the price of bread more than three times as much.” 

It is also pointed out that prices of bread in this 
country are unusually high compared to those in Eng- 
land. “A pound of bread is actually being sold in 
England today for four cents, after paying ocean 
freights and harbor charges on wheat from Amer- 
ica, the Argentine and Australia.” (This is less than 
half of the present retail price in the United States.) 

Mr. Manly gives a table from Secretary Wallace’s 
recent report to the President on the wheat situation, 
showing that according to the studies of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture the “farmer’s share of the bread 
price is 16 per cent now as compared with 21 per cent 
before the war.” He examines the available data on 
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the costs and profits of millers, bakers and retailers 
and concludes that their large profits are mainly re- 
sponsible for the present prices of bread. Mr. Manly 
contends, for instance, that “in England the coopera- 
tives handle bread on a margin of one fifth of a cent 
a pound. The American retailers’ margin is just ten 
times as great.” Mr. Manly was director of research 
and investigation in the U. S. Commission on Industrial 


Relations. 
“Before Wilson Died”’ 


“Constantly his mind ran back to 1914. The utter 
unintelligence of it all, the sheer waste of war as a 
method of settling anything, seemed to oppress him. 
‘It never must happen again,’ he said: ‘There is a 
way of escape if only men will use it.’ His voice 
rose in indignation as he recalled the charge of ‘ideal- 
ism’ so often levied against the League. “The world 
is RUN by its ideals,’ he exclaimed. ‘Only the fool 
thinks otherwise.’ . . In his earnestness the tears 
rolled down his face, and when I pledged him on be- 
half of the younger generation that we would carry 
through to a finish the thing which he had started, 
he gave way completely. My last impression of him 
was of a tear-stained face, a set, indomitable jaw, 
and a faint voice whispering ‘God bless you!’ With 
his white hair and gray, lined face he seemed like a 
reincarnated Isaiah, crying to his country: ‘Awake, 
awake, put on thy strength, O Zion; put on thy beauti- 
ful garments, O Jerusalem!’ ” 


—(From the tribute by Raymond B. Fosdick 
featured in The Survey for February 15.) 


Problems of the Labor Press 


The February Locomotive Engineers’ Journal con- 
tains a number of letters and articles on the labor 
press. The Journal asked the editors of six American 
labor papers “should we have an American labor 
daily?” All answer “yes,” and give their reasons. 
In general they emphasize the fact that organized labor 
needs to influence public opinion more effectively than 
at present, and that the existing daily press is, gen- 
erally speaking, hostile to labor particularly in times 
of industrial struggles. 

But what of the financial problems? Oscar Amer- 
inger, editor of the Oklahoma Leader and the Illinois 
Miner gives convincing evidence of the great diffi- 
culty in getting circulation and advertising. He frankly 
states that a labor daily, when organized, must be sub- 
sidized and he suggests that if the international labor 
unions placed all their printing in ten labor-owned 
plants, the legitimate earnings would be sufficient to 
subsidize ten first-class labor dailies. 

Writing on “The Romance of a Labor Daily,” R. 
W. Postgate, of the staff of the London Daily 
Herald, says that when “The Herald was first started 
in 1911, it did not look as though it would live for 
twelve days indeed it has been an unusual 
year in its history when its life has not been officially 
despaired of and the relatives sent for. Just for a 
few weeks at the end of 1923 it was solvent; that is 
to say, running without financial aid from somebody— 
for the first time in its history.” The paper was pur- 
chased by British trade unions in 1922, after having 
been run as an independent enterprise and “Although 
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the Herald is now running with a staff cut to the 
bone, it is not losing money, and prospects seem ‘set 
fair’ for the future.” 

The brief career of the New York Leader is nar- 
rated by Norman Thomas who was its editor. A 
heavy subsidy failed to sustain it for more than four 
months. The Leader, which succeeded The Call, was 
a balanced newspaper with the usual departments, for- 
eign news, etc., but it received little support from 
labor or the public. The following statements sum 
up Mr. Thomas’ ideas: “Can labor afford such a 
paper? Yes, if it wants it. Newspapers, to be sure, 
live on advertising, and a labor paper loyal to its prin- 
ciples may have trouble getting advertising. Yet our 
experience with the Leader convinced us that in ordi- 
nary times a labor paper without compromising its 
principles can get considerable advertising, provided 
it can first get enough circulation among workers who 
can only be reached through its columns. . . . 

“But does labor at present really want a labor daily? 
There’s the rub. If we were all agreed on a political 
policy and on one general labor philosophy, it might 
be different. But we aren’t. Each different group 
or faction is suspicious of any paper that does not 
shout its slogans. And all would unite in being sus- 
picious of a paper that tried to be so neutral that 
it had no policy. While labor quarrels it reads the 
commercialized press. 

“It was our hope that we could make the New 
York Leader so accurate and fair in its news columns, 
so loyal to labor as a whole, so interesting, so im- 
partial to conflicting labor opinions in its readers’ 
forum, so vigorous yet reasonable in its editorial policy, 
that it could win general support even from groups 
not in accord with every editorial. . . . The unions, 
however, put on no intensive campaign for circulation, 
and finding the sort of paper they wanted too ex- 
pensive to support without more circulation and ad- 
vertising, they let it die. Some of the lieutenants in 
New York’s labor forces were rather relieved to be 
so easily rid of a paper that tried to be fair to labor 
rather than the mouthpiece of one faction.” 


The Radio Monopoly 


After investigating the radio industry, the Federal 
Trade Commission issued a complaint under date of 
January 27, claiming that a monopoly in radio apparatus 
has been formed and that the concerns involved are 
endeavoring to continue their control beyond the life 
of existing patents. The complaint names the follow- 
ing concerns as having violated the laws against unfair 
competition in trade to the prejudice of the public: 
“Radio Corporation of America, General Electric Com- 
pany, American Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
Western Electric Company, Inc., Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, International Radio 
Telegraph Company, United Fruit Company and Wire- 
less Specialty Apparatus Company.” 

The Commission makes its charges under five main 
points as follows: That the Corporations mentioned: 

“1. Acquired collectively patents covering all devices 
used in all branches of radio, and pooled these rights 
to manufacture, use and sell radio devices, and then 
allotted certain of the rights exclusively to certain res- 
pondents. 2. Granted to the Radio Corporation of 
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America the exclusive right to sell the devices control- 
led and required the Radio Corporation to restrict its 
purchases to certain respondents. 3. Restricted the 
competition of certain respondents in the fields oc- 
cupied by other respondents. 4. Attempted to restrict 
the use of apparatus in the radio art manufactured 
and sold under patents controlled by the respondents. 
5. Acquired existing essential equipment for trans- 
oceanic communication and refused to supply to others 
necessary equipment for such communication, and also 
excluded others from the transoceanic field by pref- 
erential contracts.” 

The Federal Trade Commission, in accordance with 
the usual procedure, ordered the companies accused to 
answer the charges within thirty days. The whole 
matter of the control of the sale of apparatus and 
equipment is of great interest to students of public 
questions because of the manifest relation to the con- 
trol of the type of information which is broadcasted 
and the concentration of control of opinion in the 
hands of the officers of several corporations. 


Experiment in Rural Organization 


Significant progress in the organization of County 
Councils of Conference and Cooperation is reported 
by the Cooperative Education Association of Virginia, 
in The Richmond Times-Dispatch for February 12. 
Councils have been organized in twenty-two counties 
throughout the state. It is pointed out that a council 
of conference and cooperation is, as its name implies, 
merely a cooperating committee and in no sense a new 
organization; it is understood to have advisory func- 
tions only; its decisions should not be binding upon 
the participating agencies and no agency in the coun- 
cil should be bound to assume any financial obligation. 
The plan provides for conferences between the leaders 
of county-wide agencies having to do with health, high- 
ways, child welfare, religion, recreation, social work, 
etc. The aims and purposes are: to bring together for 
conference at stated intervals these county-wide agen- 
cies; to acquaint each agency with the work of all, 
thus developing in the work of each agency a com- 
prehensive county viewpoint; to promote a wider and 
closer acquaintance between the workers in the county: 
to develop an intelligent study of the county; to study 
the best things that are being done in Virginia and 
elsewhere for rural improvement, and so promote a 
better informed public sentiment. The organization of 
these councils, which is frankly considered pioneering 
activity, is in charge of J. H. Montgomery who for 
six years was superintendent of the Sunday school 
work for the Virginia conference of the M. FE. Church. 
South. The program is made possible by a grant of 
$26,500, payable over a period of three years, from 
the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Foundation. The 
foundation after an investigation decided that Virginia 
offered the best opportunity for a demonstration of 
this plan to bring about cooperative relationships be- 
tween the rural social, educational, religious and eco- 
nomic organizations in a county. 


Ramsay MacDonald 


An article portraying the character of the British 
Premier and giving in his own words his program is 
contributed by William H. Crawford to Collier’s for 
February 9. 
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